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EUROPE ORGANIZES AGAINST AGGRESSION 





HE Stresa conference, attended by the Pre- 

miers and Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France and Italy, closed on April 14 without offi- 
cially formulating any constructive measures for 
the restoration of security in Europe. The se- 
cluded negotiations on Isola Bella, however, re- 
sulted in some positive gains for peace. Despite 
German efforts to drive a wedge between Britain 
and its World War allies, the three powers not only 
maintained but strengthened their united front. 
Guided by Britain’s policy of conciliation, the con- 
ference avoided both fulmination and clear-cut 
commitments. Italy, which had previously de- 
nounced Germany, abandoned its threatening posi- 
tion. France was dissuaded from transforming its 
memorandum to the League Council on German 
rearmament into an ultimatum to the Reich. No 
doors were slammed on future negotiations with 
Hitler. At the same time, apparently no attempt 
was made to satisfy the territorial aspirations of 
the Nazis, which menace the existence of a num- 
ber of European states. 

The communiqué of April 14, distinguished by 
masterly circumlocution, stated that Britain, 
France and Italy were agreed on a common line 
of conduct to be pursued during discussion of the 
French memorandum to the League. The three 
powers declared that information they had re- 
ceived confirmed their views that negotiations 
should be conducted for the development of secur- 
ity in Eastern Europe. They examined afresh the 
Austrian situation, only to reiterate their previous 
declarations on the subject. They did recommend, 
however, that representatives of Austria’s neigh- 
bors—including Germany and Hungary—should 
discuss the conclusion of a Central European ar- 
rangement at a conference to be held in Rome on 
May 20. They expressed “regret” concerning 
Germany’s rearmament and its effect on disarm- 
ament in general, but said they remained anxious 
to “join every practicable effort for promoting 


international agreement on limitation of arma- 
ments.” At the same time they agreed, in collab- 
oration with the Little Entente countries, to ex- 
amine the request of Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia for rearmament. The three powers also de- 
cided “to continue actively” the study of regional 
air pacts, first proposed in the Franco-British 
communiqué of February 3. In a separate declara- 
tion, Britain and Italy, guarantors of the Locarno 
treaties, once more reaffirmed their obligations in 
the West and announced their intention to fulfil 
them in case of need. This declaration anticipates 
the possibility that the Hitler government may at- 
tempt to terminate demilitarization of the Rhine- 
land, contrary to Germany’s Locarno undertak- 
ings. It was also apparently made clear at Stresa 
that Britain will be under no obligation to aid 
Germany under the Locarno treaties if the Reich 
takes aggressive action in other parts of Europe, 
and France goes to the assistance of the attacked 
state in conformity with the League covenant. 
Finally, the three powers declared that the object 
of their policy is coliective maintenance of peace 
within the framework of the League, and that 
they are agreed in opposing, “by all practicable 
means,” any unilateral repudiation of treaties 
which may endanger the peace of Europe. 


The “practicable means” which the League 
should use to prevent aggression or punish it 
after it has occurred were discussed by the League 
Council, which met in extraordinary session on 
April 15 to consider the French memorandum 
dated April 9. In this memorandum France 
pointed out that Germany, by unilateral action, 
had “informally repudiated” the principal mili- 
tary clauses of the Versailles treaty, and had sub- 
stituted “a method of fait accompli” for that of 
diplomatic negotiations. Should unilateral denun- 
ciation of international engagements become gen- 
eral in Europe, said the French government, there 
would be no room for any policy save that of force. 






































































France raised the further question whether efforts 
to build up a system of collective security through 
pacts of non-aggression, consultation and mutual 
assistance are worthwhile, “if it is to be agreed 
that the repudiation of contractual undertakings, 
however solemnly entered into, involves no conse- 
quences other that that of moral reprobation.” 
According to France, “it is the duty of the Council 
to meet the threat to international order by con- 
sidering the most suitable methods for remedying 
the situation that has now been created and for 
preventing its recurrence.” 

Pending League decision on this fundamental 
problem of internaticnal organization, which will 
be submitted to a small League committee headed 
by Salvador de Madariaga, France and its allies 
have already taken measures to protect themselves 
against sudden German aggression, wherever it 
may occur in Europe. On April 9 M. Laval, 
French Foreign Minister, and M. Potemkin, So- 
viet Ambassador to France, discussed an agree- 
ment in which France and the Soviet Union would 
undertake to give each other military assistance 
against an aggressor in case the League Council 
fails to reach a unanimous report concerning the 
dispute. This agreement is apparently intended 
to serve as a model for a series of bilateral pacts 
of mutual air assistance to be concluded by the 
Soviet Union with members of the Baltic bloc and 
the Little Entente, and by France with Belgium, 
Italy and possibly the Balkan states. Such a sys- 
tem of interlocking bilateral treaties, concluded 
within the framework of the League, would place 
at the League’s disposal the collective internation- 
al force it has hitherto lacked for application of 
military sanctions against an aggressor. While 
the creation of this force might serve as a deter- 
rent to German aggression, or as a weapon to sub- 
due Germany once it resorts to war, it will not 
contribute to the maintenance of peace unless the 
League powers are prepared at the same time to 
deal constructively with the basic causes of Eu- 
rope’s political and economic unrest. 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Japanese Textile Competition 

In resisting the growing clamor for immediate 
measures against imports of cotton textile prod- 
ucts from Japan President Roosevelt is on firm 
ground. The “menace” of Japanese competition 
has been greatly exaggerated. It is true that im- 
ports of cotton piece goods rose from 1,116,000 
square yards in 1933 to 7,287,000 in 1934 and that 
in the first two months of the current year they 
have already totaled 9,085,000 square yards. Im- 
ports in 1934, however, constituted only one-tenth 
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of one per cent of the entire American output and 
even in the unlikely event that they will continue 
to increase by two million square yards every 
month, the total for 1935 will represent little 
more than two per cent of last year’s production. 
The Japanese have also made some inroads on 
American cotton textile exports. In the first ten 
months of 1934, for instance, the United States 
shipped only 37,000,000 square meters of piece 
goods to the Philippines as against 64,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of the previous year, 
while Japanese sales to the Islands rose from 
17,000,000 to 47,000,000 square meters. Yet, al- | 
though total American exports have fallen from 
375,446,000 square yards in 1932 to 226,306,000 in 
1934, they represented only 5.8 and 3.2 per cent 
of the entire production. 


In the current controversy it is well to remem- 
ber that the United States sells much more to 
Japan than it buys from that country. From 
1932 to 1934 American exports to Japan increased 
from $134,921,000 to $210,410,000, while the value 
of Japanese exports to the United States actually 
fell from $134,011,000 to $119,251,000. Japan is 
the best customer for American raw cotton, and 
its purchases have been well maintained during 
the current season at a time when cotton exports 
to other countries have dropped off sharply. 

Although the textile code, which brought about 
a considerable increase in hourly wages, has prob- 
ably played a part in increasing textile imports, 
the influence of the AAA has been negligible. The 
processing tax of 4.2 cents per pound, which fi- 
nances the cotton program of the AAA, is refund- 
ed on exports and an equivalent tax is imposed on 
all imports. Japanese as well as American mills 
have been affected by the higher cost of raw ma- 
terial, since Japan derives from 40 to 50 per cent 
of its cotton from the United States. 


The current depression in the textile industry 
seems to be due to the decline in domestic con- 
sumption of cotton goods rather than foreign com- 
petition. The AAA restrictions on cotton produc- 
tion, the price-pegging loans of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and the processing tax have 
increased the cost of raw cotton from 6 to 16 cents 
a pound in the last two years. Operating costs 
have also been raised by the textile code. At the 
same time, domestic purchasing power has failed 
to keep pace with the rising prices of finished 


textile goods. JOHN C. DEWILDE 


Japan’s Pacific Mandate, by Paul H. Clyde. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935. $3.00 


The first detailed study of a problem which has become 
important since Japan’s withdrawal from the League. 
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